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BY THE BEDROOM FIRE. 
I wave heard people, in talking of their dreams, tell 
how there is one particular Appearance that comes 
over and over again, under some special circumstance ; 
and how, let them do what they will to ward it off, yet 
so surely as they lie down under the influence of such 
circumstance, so surely does the same figure arise in 
the same places, and enact anew the fragmentary 
drama, never to be finished in this world. When I say 
‘ward off,’ I mean that, just by way of experiment, they 
sometimes try what power they have to put it aside. 
I do not wish to infer that they have in general any 
horror of it; I think, on the contrary, they would be 
sorry to part with it. It is something so peculiarly 
their own, that it gives them an importance, resembling 
that of families who are distinguished enough to have 
a ghost or banshee; and I am sure they like to tell 
about it more than anything. 

Although I am myself one of these people, I am 
different from them in a single respect, for I have 
never yet spoken to any one of a dream I have had for 
some time now. It was only last night, that awaking 
from it as the winter storm swept by the house, and 
wondering whether any one similarly situated had 
ever experienced anything like it, I determined to set 
it faithfully down, word by word, just as it happens. 
It is always in one place this vision comes to me, and 
at one time—in my own bedroom, sitting in a low 
chair beside the fire, which, with flameless, palpitating 
glow, makes a low dream-light in the chamber. Then, 
when the house is quiet—when the wind goes soughing 
by—when the little kettle upon the hob makes its low 
purr—when the firelight is dimly reflected at great 
depths in the polished dark old furniture—when I 
have put on a particular white dressing-gown with 
wide hanging sleeves and loose neck—and when my 
hair falls down after the fashion of my girlhood—it 
is then I find myself face to face with this dream- 
figure. So quietly it steals in, as if it were some 
invisible limning within my heart which the sacred 
home-fire drew forth to palpability upon the surface, 
that I am unconscious when it first comes to me. 
I can feel it with its little face upon my bosom long 
before I look at it with my happy dimmed eyes ; and it 
seems to me as if the star arose over my dwelling as it 
shone from heaven, ages ago, upon the young child and 
his mother, hallowing for ever since then the holy 
cradle of a mother’s arms. 

I am agitated by no surprise when I first see it, 
and yet my heart beats fast. It seems to me as if all 
that had ever been pure and peaceful in my own life— 
all my fancies, all my hopes, all the love I ever felt or 


could feel, lay concentrated there before me; as if I 
had no longer anything to desire; as if my very soul, 
purified, lay calmly sleeping upon my knees. I am 
sure if I have any distinct feeling at all, it is that I 
could die for it: whatever else is in my mind, that 
is uppermost—I could die for it; and as this thought 
comes, another dream seems to rise within my dream, 
full of wild, incoherent passions of defence: of struggling 
with armed men, as mothers did in the days of Herod 
the Tetrarch—of buffeting with the waves—of being 
torn by savage animals—of flying with bare and bleed- 
ing feet, and streaming hair, through the wild night, 
and holding it ever to my bosom as my exceeding great 
reward ; for the moment the vision comes, it brings me 
afierce strength, such as does not belong to my nature, 
which is indeed but weak and timid. 

From these nightmare fancies I am recalled by a 
whole series of operations, in which I treat my dream- 
figure with a familiarity to be accounted for only as a 
dream inconsistency. I hold him in no more reverence 
than if he were the waxen baby I used to play at love 
with. I splash him and puff him; I battle it out with 
him, with quite a ludicrous sense of my power: the 
self-assertion of his kicking and crying affords me the 
most intense amusement through all my flurry. I 
make no more of compelling his rebellious little fat 
arms in and out of all sorts of intricacies, than if I 
were the Brobdignag nurse I read of in the story-book 
long ago. I will have everything about him my own 
way—smooth and neat, and folded over and tucked in. 
I am firm in my notions regarding his figure, and 
finish him off with three yards of bandage, like a young 
mummy. I never relax a string in the matter of the 
night-gown, but overcome him with it like a shower- 
bath of calico, from which he emerges red and shining, 
and turn him over on his face with an unsympathising 
imperturbability that scems almost fiendish in its 
heartlessness. After this final struggle, I have con- 
quered, and have only to fix my flag of victory upon | 
his head, by inserting it into his little crimped - 
night-cap, which, with all the letting out of running- | 
strings, is, I am proud to say—I say so to myself— | 

‘growing too small for him.’ So, the cruel task over, | 
my tender-heartedness returns, and with his little’ | 
hands wandering about my neck—with the fire-light | 
enwrapping us both in its genial glow—with the 
kettle singing its low lullaby—with the wind passing 
on its mysterious course, he sleeps his sweet sleep. 
¢And they brought young children to Him that he 
might bless them.’ These are the words I always 
hear as I watch at such a time, addressed, as it were, 
with something of tender reproach to myself, and 
telling me that, guided by the little innocent hand, I, 
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too, may come to the golden gate, and receive a share 
of the blessing. 

If there is one thing I am more proud of than 
another about this dream-darling of mine, it is his 
feet—always excepting his hair. Indeed, these two 
points of excellence, belonging to different periods of 
the dream—for many years lie compressed within 
the fantastical hour—I rather dwell upon each exclu- 
sively in turn. Thus, when first he comes to me, 
I almost blush to recall the childish . delight, the 
thrill of joy afforded me by the sight and touch of 
the little rosy warm feet, that have never trodden the 
wicked earth. How I watch them basking in the 
genial fire-glow—how I kiss them, and fondle them— 
how it is happiness enough to hold them both within 
my one hand, and to feel they live! 

A little later, and his hair becomes his strong point 
—that tiny scrap of silken hair that just emerges from 
his cap. Never was there such a love-lock! It is 
smoothed down, parted on either side, parted on one 
side: there is no end to the fashions this morsel 
assumes, until it grows beneath my hand, and clusters 
in thick chestnut curls upon the boy’s head. After 
this, the feet retire into complete obscurity, never 
being visible out of red shoes, blue shoes, sandalled 
shoes, and so on, but once—that is, while he is still 
a little child, and kneeling in his bed-gown, with flushed 
cheeks and bare feet, at my knees, lisping my name 
in his evening-prayer. 

Soon after this innocent prayer, I cease to see 
myself. I perceive all that is going on equally well, 
but I no longer have any connection with the scene: I 
am oppressed with a dreadful feeling of helplessness, 
and long to cry out and awaken. With an agony 
of entreaty, I try to fold the child in my arms, but 
they restrain him no more than the air. I struggle 
franticly even to touch him—to speak to him one 
word—to let him know that his own mother stands 
beside him. But the wind that goes whispering by 
bears away upon its wings my dull dumb moanings; 
the flickering fire-light traces no shadow of my out- 
stretched hands. At this particular passage of my 
dream, a picture that really hangs in my husband’s 
study always shapes itself out of the thickening 
shadows. It is one of myself: a pale, sad face, with 
heavy eyes, not pretty, with no happy smiles and 
bright bloom, such as win children’s love ; and as they 
say to the boy that it is his mother’s picture, I could 
find it in my foolish heart to weep bitterly that the 
painter had been so faithful—that he had not traced 
fresh joyous beauty, radiant eyes, and star-encircled 
hair, so that the boy should think of a guardian-angel 
whenever he thought of his mother. This is, I think, 
at once the most sharply defined and the silliest part 
of my vision; and soberly awake, I am ashamed to 
know that it is always here my tears flow with an 
unvarying certainty. 

After this, it seems as if the doors that had shut 
us in together, opened on every side, and admitted 
strangers, the one who has taken my place in the 
house, even wearing things that I well know. She is 
a lady with a stately presence, and with but cold 
looks for the little ones I see gathering around her, 
an ill-restrained impatience of the lonely child in the 
distance. From this I generally fall into a dull torpor 
of unutterable distress, and see things for some time 
with all the hurried flitting, meaningless gather- 
ings and dispersings, intangible shifting and general 
incoherence of dream-scenery: but in them all is the 
boy. He is a fine manly fellow, with a grand head 
and proud dark eyes; something about his mouth, 
too, of almost girlish sweetness, but as he grows up, 
settled into stern compression. For he grows up in 
this dream of mine—past the unloved childhood— 
through the dull school-days, uncheckered by the 


children with so many distinct epochs of happiness 

whereby to calculate the flying months—on into his 

premature manhood; so tall, that it does indeed seem 

a wild fancy that I could ever have borne him in my 

arms; so care-worn in this his early youth, that none 

but a mother’s eye could detect the lingering traces 

of his childhood’s innocence and repose. 

I do not know my son’s age. In this wild confusion 

of time, it gives me no astonishment to walk with him 

at one moment a little lad, with open collar and white 

throat, dusty worn-out shoes and bundle, trudging 

along the high road, and turning his face from 

his father’s house for ever; and the next, to stand 

beside him in his poor chamber, a lonely dejected 

man, over whose head years of disappointment have 

swept. And from this time I never lose sight of 
him continuously. By the dying fire-light, in the 
flickering gleam of his student-lamp, when the wind 

ifts up its voice and howls like a ravening animal 
waiting for its prey without—through the dreary 
nights when, like the Galilean fishermen, he toils in 
great deeps vainly—then it is given me to stand beside 
him—to lay my shadowy hands upon his aching head 
to soothe him, all wayworn as he is with his world- 
pilgrimage, into rest, to arise in his dreams from the 
far-off years, and bless him with the holy mother-love. 

Here, as I do in my vision, I must stop abruptly. 
From this point, it seems to me that a mist gradu- 
ally intervenes between us, making things behind at 
first vague, and by degrees stealing upon their very 
outlines, and so blending them into an even darkness. 
Nor does this fading out of the details of my dream- 
fancy occasion me pain. In proportion as I see less 
clearly, the keen sympathy of my interest decreases, 
and returns from following the fortunes of the child 
to a mere consciousness of unspeakable love lying 
dormant within my bosom; and this love brings 
him back quite naturally, and without mental effort, 
to my arms, a little, tender, helpless, sleeping thing, 
just as I see him first. My dream thus always 
commencing and terminating in the same way, has 
led me to speak as if it were unvaryingly through- 
out the same, which is not the case. Indeed, why 
I should have selected such gloomy circumstances to 
surround him with, in preference to the many bright 
and joyous ones I see him as often the hero of, I 
do not know, except that, unconsciously, I have been 
influenced by a kind of vanity in setting down those 
that seemed most tic gst my silly fancies, 
or from the common instinct that makes a child of 
sorrow dearer to a mother, as I have heard mothers 
say, than any of her happy ones. 

So, with a start, I awake. Iam still sitting in the 
same place, but my fire-light has died into the darkness. 
It is cold and cheerless. I creep to my bed, and, like 
Rachel, weep for my children because they are not. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
MAN@UVRING. 
SquaTTER sovereignty !—shall it exist or not, is the 
question which for half a century has perplexed and 
demoralised American statesmanship, and will do so 
apparently for some time to come. Calhoun is said 
to have been the first to use the term ‘squatter 
sovereignty’ in joke, though no joke has it proved to 
congress; but Cass is alleged to have had the high 
merit of giving it a place in serious parliamentary 
nomenclature, and so conferring upon it an air of 
official respectability. We do not absolutely pledge 
ourselves as to the authorship of either of these 
distinguished statesmen; nor does it much matter. 
Squatter sovereignty is no new thing. We have 


home, that mark the year to other 


referred to it again and again, as the alleged right of 
the inhabitants of the newly organised territories of 
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the Union to make choice of their own institutions. 
How that choice is for the most part a foregone con- 
clusion, as regards slavery, is already explained. An 
early rush of planters with their slaves usually settles 
the business, before the more slow-moving and free- 
dom-loving emigrants enter on the scene. Yet, the 
fiction is still contended for in congress, that the 
inhabitants are entitled to exercise precisely the same 
right of assuming or rejecting slavery as are the 
citizens of any of the constituted states. In short, 
does the constitution confer on congress an arbitrary 
control of the territories? The circumstances which 
have been narrated in these papers, would entitle us 
to say that congress rightfully possesses this authority. 

People who do not keep quite abreast of great 
social questions, probably imagine that the contest 
about slavery in the United States refers to emanci- 
pation or non-emancipation. Except by the incon- 
siderable party of abolitionists, the struggle has not 
got within ‘a long chalk’ of this ultimatum. The 
past and present subject of debate, is what is to be 
done with the territories, which are from time to 
time absorbed into the Union. The South, which has 
the knack of carrying statesmen and presidents along 
with it—no matter where these personages are ‘raised’ 
—argues strongly in favour of squatter sovereignty ; 
for the good reason, that it can fabricate pro-slavery 
squatters to any desired amount. The North, on the 
other hand, which talks heroically about freedom in 
its Faneuil Halls, its Tabernacles, and what not, and 
is clear that at least all territories on the northern 
side of 36° 30’ should be for ever free from slavery, 
cuts a poor figure when it comes to voting. In plain 
terms, it allows itself to be mystified—sends, among 
a few brilliant exceptions, so many self-interested per- 
sons to congress, that all ‘ who are not identified with 
cotton or democracy are naturally disgusted’ *—and 
thus, to end the matter, the South gets pretty nearly 
always its own way. 

Ever since the battle of the territories began, nearly 
forty years ago, there has been a continual reckoning 
of gains and losses between South and North. On 
our conscience, we believe that the question of slavery 
has never, as a general rule, been seriously entertained 
by the great northern orators in congress. The thing 
which was really fought for—as, for example, in the 
magnificent speeches of Webster—was political power. 
If the South, with the peculiar energy it has usually 
employed, were to secure a disproportionately large 
number of states, the North would relatively sink in 
its member-creating capacity ; and losing in members, 
it would lose in chances of place as well as of the 
many good things which issue from the federal trea- 
sury. Unless one is pretty well ‘posted up’ in the 
history of these party manceuvres, he can hardly com- 
prehend the actual merits of the squatter-sovereignty 
discussions. 

Slavery, once simply a social and seemingly tem- 
porary evil, has, through the course of events, of which 
we have presented a summary, become a great politi- 
cal institute, within which is intrenched an oligarchy 
that holds the balance of power, and is, in effect, 
the government. Undoubtedly, the primary cause of 
this preponderance is the constitution of the United 
States, which is eminently conservative of slavery, 
and, as usually interpreted, has afforded grounds 
for greatly extending this odious institution. In that 
constitutional arrangement alone, whereby slaves form 
an element in apportioning the ratio of representa- 
tive population, a ground was laid for the political 
aggrandisement of the South. As formerly stated, 
three-fifths of all the slaves in the United States are 
numbered in the constituency for the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, though not one of them has a vote. Three 
out of every five slaves in the South, are thus equiva- 
lent to three freemen in the North; and practically, 
by this singular method of making up a constituency, 
the South gains thirty votes in the House of Re 
sentatives beyond what it would otherwise be entitled 
to have. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that, notwith- 
standing this remarkable advantage, the South is not 
able to keep pace with northern constituencies. By 
the last decennial census, on which the present repre- 
sentation is based, while the free states contribute 145 
members, the slave states return no more than 90. 
How, then, being in such a minority, is the South able 
to exert so extraordinary an influence in the national 
legislature? The explanation involves some strange 
disclosures. In the first place, the South uniformly 
acts with an esprit du corps totally wanting in the 
North. The constituency of the slave states is, in 
point of fact, narrowed to about 350,000 slave-owners, 
in whom power is entirely reposed; the surplus of 
southern white population being little better than a 
nonentity. A body so limited acts with a vigour and 
unity not to be attained by the many millions of 
northern freemen. ‘Throughout the South, free labour 
is dishonourable, and the business of life is politics: 
the universal consideration is the attainment and 
retention of power. The North, on the contrary, is a 
hive of industry, in which there is little time to devote 
to political stratagems, and unfortunately the people, 
generally, are so much under the dominion of material 
interests, as well as prejudices respecting colour, as to 
be easily misled by deceptive party representations. 

Accustomed as we are to associate slavery and its 
multifarious horrors with the doings of the South, 
one is apt to neglect the important truth, that but 
for the selfish compromises of the North, slavery must 
long since have been extinct. No fact has been more 
conclusively proved than that the existence of this 
monster evil depends on territorial aggression. Seclude 
it within a certain circle, and it will inevitably perish. 
Slavery is synonymous with waste. It is a waste of 
means, a waste of land, a waste of civil liberty, a 
waste of moral feeling—everything deteriorates in con- 
nection with it. As an institution, it has drawn its 
vitality from the rich lands lying beyond the borders 
of the Old Dominion. We could present no more 
striking evidence of its ruinous effects on land than 
those instanced by Mr Olmsted in his two dispassion- 
ately written works on the slave states. In the latest 
of these productions, A Journey Through Texas, he 
speaks of that frequent and melancholy spectacle in 
the older slave states—‘an abandoned plantation of 
“ worn-out ” fields, with its little village of dwellings, 
now a home only for wolves and vultures. This but 
indicates a large class of observations, by which I hold 
myself justified in asserting that the natural elements 
of wealth in the soil of Texas will have been more 
exhausted in ten years, and with them the rewards 
offered by Providence to labour will have been more 
lessened than, without slavery, would have been the 
case in two hundred. Do not think that I use round 
numbers carelessly. After two hundred years’ occupa- 
tion of similar soils by a free-labouring community, I 
have seen no such evidences of waste, as in Texas, 
after ten years of slavery. And indications of the 
same kind I have observed, not isolated, but general, 
in every slave state but two—which I have seen only 
in parts yet scarcely at all settled. Moreover, I have 
seen similar phenomena following slavery in other 
countries and other climates.’ 

The effects of this wastefulness of land, are of 
national concern, Present existence is secured by 
drawing on future resources. To after generations, 


bread, meat, cotton, and other articles will all be 
enhanced in cost by the present system of territorial 
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field of improvidence are unjust, cruel, and oppressive.’ 


exhaustion. ‘I consider,’ adds this writer, ‘ that slavery 
is no less disastrous in its effects on industry—no less 
destructive to wealth. The laws and forces sustaining 
it, where it has been long established, may become a 
temporary necessity, as poisons are to the life of some 
unfortunate invalids. But laws intended to extend its 


If slavery be so ruinous, why should it be continued ? 
It is tolerably evident that the buying of labourers, 
instead of hiring them, must be a most extravagant 
method of cultivating lands. Olmsted shews how 
capital is needlessly absorbed by investments in slaves, 
and that on this account alone the South deprives itself 
of vast means of improvement. But independently of 
the profits derived by Virginians in raising and selling 
slave-stock, there are powerful reasons why slavery 
is maintained and contended for. 
The first of these reasons is the inordinate love of 
power. Reared in the uncontrolled exercise of autho- 
rity, the slave-owner wil] submit to many inconveniences 
and even loss of profit, rather than tolerate what he 
considers the arrogance of an independent labourer. 
To ask a servant to do a thing instead of ordering him, 
is intolerable. The idea of hired labourers presuming 
to have rights, is repugnant to southern notions. Those 
who degrade themselves with labour, are bound to sub- 
mit to any kind of treatment. The reckless homicide 
of a waiter at Washington by a member of congress 
from Alabama, in the spring of 1856, was, for example, 
justified by southern newspapers, on the ground that 
it was proper to teach free labourers their place. An- 
other reason for sustaining slavery, is the status which 
is derived from the possession of negro property. The 
owning of even one slave raises a person in southern 
society, although the possessor of this miserable piece 
of property is under the necessity of hiring it out for 
his own subsistence. Addressing a southern man, 
Olmsted says: ‘It is fashionable with you to own 
slaves, as it is with the English to own land, with 
the Arabs, horses; and as beads and vermilion have 
a value among the Indians which seems to us absurd, 
so, among you, has the power of commanding the 
service of slaves. Consequently, you are willing to 
pay a price for it which, to one not educated as you 
ve been, seems absurdly high. Nor are you more 
likely to dispense with slaves when you have it in 
power to possess them, than the Chinese with 
their fashion of the queue, Turks with their turban, 
or Englishmen with their hats.’ 
Wrong in principle, and in all respects ineconomical, 


assume that if these restrictions were removed, much 
misdirected capital would. flow into more natural 
channels, and produce results more advantageous to 
all parties. Northern manufacturers, however, being 
the immediate gainers by so preposterous a system of 
protection, cling as closely to the privilege of taxing 
the community as ever did the landowners of Great 
Britain by their restrictions on the free import of food. 
Such prepossessions could meet with no response in 
the South, but for the necessity of buying party sup- 
port. All the clothing, shoes, hats, and other articles 
required on southern plantations, are imported coast- 
wise from northern manufacturers ; so that, in reality, 
the South taxes itself in an enormous sum annually, in 
purchasing dear northern goods. ‘Up to the present 
moment,’ says an American writer, ‘the North has been 
a commercial and equal partner with the South in all 
the material values or pecuniary results produced by 
slavery. In the first place, the great southern staples, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, with their vast valuation, 
constituting virtually the commercial currency between 
America and Europe, have mostly passed through the 
hands of northern merchants and factors, enriching 
them with lucrative profits. Then slavery rendered 
the southern states dependent upon the North for all 
the manufactured articles they used; from parlour 
books to kitchen brooms; from beaver-hats for the 
master to the coarsest chip-hats for the slave; from 
penknives to ploughs. Nearly all the goods they 
used were either manufactured or imported for them 
by the North. Their teas, coffees, and other foreign 
productions either came to them through New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, or were brought to them 
direct from across the sea in northern ships. The 
factories and ships of the eastern states and the fertile 
prairie lands of the west, teemed with the industrial 
activities which these important staples employed and 
rewarded. What three millions of slaves grew under 
the lash in the South, made a continuous and profitable 
business for at least twice that number of freemen in 
the North. The latter, by that species of compromise 
for which it has been distinguished, grasped at the 
lion’s share of the dividends of this commercial part- 
nership. It coveted to sell to the southern states, 
far more than it purchased from them. If they would 
only consent to a high protective tariff, which would 
give their market for manufactures exclusively to the 
North, anti-slavery agitation in the free states should 
be put down and extinguished. The mobbing of 
“abolition agitators” in Boston, New York, Phila- 


| as compared with free labour, slavery is on all hands 
acknowledged to exist only by fraud and violence, 
by disregard of the rights of citizens, by suppress- 
ing freedom of discussion and freedom of election, 
by preventing general education, by interrupting and 
annoying commerce, by exhausting lands, dishonouring 
industry, checking public improvements, degrading 
the national character, and, in short, by establishing 
an almost universal terrorism, unworthy of a free 
people. The dexterity with which these enormities 

been sustained, is exceedingly marvellous. <A few 
facts must be plainly stated. Practically a despotism, 
the great slaveholding interest, with far-sighted policy, 
professes those extreme principles of democracy which 
are upheld by the larger proportion of northern 
citizens—much as if the high conservative body in 
England were, for party purposes, to declare for ex- 


delphia, and other northern cities, was a part of this 
business transaction—a small instalment of the pur- 
chase-price of protection” * The case then stands thus: 
| the South pretends to be democratic, to gain northern 
votes; and the North sells itself for southern money. 
| Or, to come to the subject in hand—the South votes 
for Protection, and the North in return votes for 
Slavery. 
Slavery, at least on its present footing, may there- 
fore be said to exist, in some degree, on commercial 
protection. It is not to be supposed that the South is 

| unanimous in submitting to this thraldom to northern 
interests. At the risk of breaking up the mutual 
| understanding, southern orators and newspapers have 
| strongly advocated free-trade with Europe, and numer- 
,ous have been the projects to establish southern 
harbours, shipping, and commerce—all, of course, 


treme radicalism. Northern men, on the other hand, impracticable, on account of want of capital as well 
seek to conciliate the South, for the sake of selfish as want of business calculations and habits. Did the 
interests. The doctrine that high protective duties are | South really find it safe to break with the North, it 
an essential element of national prosperity, though long | would, perhaps, with its legislative influence find little 


since exploded by political economists, is still current | difficulty in forcing free-trade measures; and from 
in the northern states of the Union. Doubtless, it is present appearances, acts of congress will take this 
| only through the efficacy of such protective duties as | direction. 
= per cent., that certain northern manufacturers 
| 


can keep open their establishments; and we may * Plan of Brotherly Copartnership. By Elihu Barritt. 
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It can admit of little doubt, that as protection is 
relaxed, so will a material cement between North and 
South be dissolved—an event so far favourable to the 
interests of freedom. But as long as the principles of 
dem are in the ascendant, the anti-slavery party 
will not have great cause to rejoice. According to the 
confession of political faith, demonstrated in recent 
elections, democracy signifies the vindication of squatter 
sovereignty, the boundless extension of the Union, and, 
consequently, the illimitable addition of new slave 
states. Can such principles be carried out? Are 
they not of a character with all that has been tolerated 
since the acquisition of Louisiana? It is confidently 
expected that the rising and somewhat formidable 
opposition presented by the republican party, will 
interpose to prevent the further spread of slavery. 
But this, we fear, is only one of those idle expecta- 
tions, with which the less sophisticated part of the 
nation has been long deceitfully amused. The South 
has many methods of disarming opposition. It can 
threaten dissolution of the Union, and that no one 
can endure; for devotion to the Union is a predomi- 
nant sentiment with every American. By its vigorous 
action, the South can retain possession of power, and 
so effectually does it swamp the majority of free-state 
votes in congress by means at its disposal, that it laughs 
to scorn the efforts of disunionists and abolitionists. 

Referring to the change of sentiment on the subject 
of slavery in the North, Mr Quincy, whom we have 


already quoted, shews how, step by step, the principles | 
of freedom have sunk under party influences. Soon. 
after the adoption of the constitution, he says, ‘a| 
change of feeling began to spread in tlie free states, 

in which, from envy, jealousy, rivalry, ambition, and | 
other passions, parties arose, of which the slav eholders | 
had the tact to avail themselves It was 
the mutual interest which resulted from the alliance | 
between slavery and democracy, that at first softened, 

and in time changed, in Massachusetts, the early, 
inherent detestation of negro slavery. ‘This change | 
did not extend beyond the democratic party. But) 
after the lapse of twenty or thirty years, another | 
element of slaveholders’ influence was introduced. In | 
the course of these years, the profits arising from the | | 
cultivation of cotton in the southern states, changed | 
the opinion of the rich planters concerning the evil 
of slavery, which at first began there to be considered 
as a good, and then subsequently as a chief good. A| 
like change, poraneously, came over the free 


slavery, has been only a disguise under which to 
advance the interests of party. We are, in fact, 
to understand, that until the present time, the great 
thing held in view, is the power of returning members 
to congress to suit particular purposes, and that 
slavery has never clearly attained the position of a 
substantive question—scarcely been ever anything 
else than a convenient sham. On the seizure of 
Texas, and afterwards on the outbreak of the war 
with Mexico—whenever fresh territory for slavery 
purposes was to be added to the Union—the Whigs 
blazed forth ‘Resolutions,’ about ‘the duty of the free 
states not to submit.’ But with the firing off of these 
wind-guns, ‘the clamour, the courage, and patriotism 
of the Whigs oozed away;’ and on each occasion, 
when the special object for noisy demonstration was 
one way or other set at rest—as has been recently 
exhibited in the case of Kansas—down sunk all 
ebullition of public, or more properly, party sentiment. 
Are the modern republicans to be more sincere and 
trustworthy than the now ‘fossilised’ Whigs? We 
know not. Avowing a merely defensive policy, they 
have disclaimed any intention to interfere with southern 
institutions; and looking at the past, we may be 
pardoned for not entertaining high expectations of 
what is to ensue should they get into power—an event 
in itself doubtful. Meanwhile, strong language is 
occasionally used by ‘free-soilers’ in and out of con- 
gress, denunciatory of slaveholders, and we always 
seem to be on the eve of something being done to 
put an end to slavery. Alas! after talking and 
scheming for the last fifty years, slavery is more 
' vigorous and lifelike than ever. According to 
the well-known ratio of increase—about 150,000 per 
annum—the present number of slaves in the United 
| States cannot be fewer than 4,100,000, shewing an 
addition of 900,000 since 1850. We think it may be 
| safely averred that party mancuvring has had a fair 
trial and been found wanting. Slavery is to be abated 
neither by abuse, nor by selfish political partisanship. 
The free states, if they feel inclined, may appoint repre- 
sentatives in congress who could shiver the principle of 
squatter sovereignty to atoms, and so reduce slavery 
to a local institution, preliminary to its extinction. 
How, in the aggregate, they have failed to do so, let 
late elections testify. W. C. 


CANONBURY TOWER. 


states, in certain localities, where cotton-spinning and | Everyropy who has, upon either business or pleasure, 
cotton-weaving began to be a source of wealth, and! wandered to the northward of London, will probably 
consequently of political power. This interest acquired | have seen the queer old square brick building which 
strength with time and prosperity, and began to be | bears the name heading this article. A noticeable old 
a predominating influence, about the period the Whig | place it is, with its little latticed windows, each one on 


party was formed, constituting in truth the chief part | 
of its cement. It was formed out of the broken 
materials of the old parties, which time and circum- | 
stances had dissolved, and was composed of recently | 
fledged politicians, with a mixture of some democrats 
and some federalists, who joined the new party, not 
because its principles were to their mind, but because 
it was the best in the field. It took the name of Whigs, 
not from any affinity with those of the Revolution, but 
because the name had a savour of liberty, and thus 
formed a convenient cover for those whose interests 
led to the support of slavery. Boston became one | 
of the localities where the head-quarters of the 
Whigs was established, and of course became identified 
with the cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving interests. 
Here, therefore, the interests of the slaveholder were 
espoused with zeal, under the guise of upholding the 
constitution of the United States, of which the pro- 
vision for returning runaway slaves began to appear 
& most important feature.’ 

And so, by general confession, the protracted and 
seemingly high-souled contest to check the progress of 


a different level ; its formal row of iron railings round 
the roof, and its melancholy weather-cock crowning the 
summit; and it appears all the more curious con- 
trasted with the pretty modern villas which now hem 
it in on every side. All its ancient friends have one 
by one departed; and there is not remaining near it 
one of the many structures which surrounded it upon 
its erection in the reign of ‘Bluff King Hall.’ The 
tower of Islington old church—not much unlike itself 
in shape and general appearance—for many a long 
year kept it company in overlooking the country 
around, and made so sturdy a resistance when its 
demolition was attempted, that gunpowder had to be 
employed by the Goths who levelled it; but now that 
is gone, and the old tower is left alone in its glory. 
Many mutations had the noble Canonbury House, 
of which this is the only remaining portion, undergone 
ere it was destroyed to make way for the more modern 
buildings, which have, with mushroom-like rapidity, 
sprung up upon its site. Up to 1539, it was a goodly 
edifice, belonging to the priory of St Bartholomew, 
established as early as the middle of the thirteenth 


|| 

| 
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century in West Smithfield—a sort of country-house, 
in which the prior himself, together with some of the 
more favoured of the monks, passed the pleasant part of 
the year, leaving it when winter set in for their more 
cozy habitation in Smithfield. Very holy men, and 
very highly esteemed, were these same friars of St 
Bartholomew, and vastly were their prayers sought for 
by the laity around; hence the priory of Canonbury 
became richly endowed with divers gifts of lands 
and fair dwellings—not the most inconsiderable of 
which was a noble bequest made in 1334 by Henry 
le Hayward and Roger de Creton of 110 acres of 
arable-land in ‘Isldon and Kentyshton’ (Islington 
and Kentishtown) for prayers and masses to be said 
for the repose of the soul of their kinsman John 
de Kentyshton. And so the old monastery went 
on for many years, increasing in wealth and extent, 
until one fine autumn morning in 1539, down came the 
royal mandate for the suppression of the ‘religious 
house ;’ and amid wo and lamentation, inventories were 
taken of jewels and rich stuffs—altars were despoiled 


all the long-hoarded riches of Canonbury Priory were 
handed over to the king. The unfortunate monks, 
turned adrift upon the world, were pensioned off: the 
sub-prior had L.15 a year awarded him, and of the 
rest, some hai L.6, 13s. 4d., and some L.5 apiece. 

Henry did not long keep the desecrated priory in his 
own hands, but gave it next year, together with the 
lands belonging to it, to the keeper of his privy seal, 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, upon whose decapitation, in 
August of the same year, this portion, together with 
all the rest of his property, reverted to the crown. 

The house and manor remained for many years 
the property of the sovereign, who put a keeper in 
it, with directions to ‘keep it sweet and clean, and 
entirely meet for the king’s use when he chose to 
come thereto ;’ and who paid yearly L.20 to the Lady 
Anne of Cleves for permission to live on the manor. 

This state of affairs continued with little alteration 
until the reign of Edward VI., who made over the 


of their trappings, shrines of their adornments, and | 


framed the bold attempt of coming over to England 
and carrying away the rich man by night to France, 
in order to obtain a large ransom for his restoration. 
The shallop in which these worthies sailed came as far 

as Barking Creek, where six of the pirates left her, 

and came to Islington; but fortunately for himself, 

Sir John was not at his house at Canonbury, having 

been summoned the same day to St James’s, and so 

the robbers were forced to return empty-handed. 

A splendid funeral procession was that which issued 
from the old tower when the doughty knight was 
gathered to his fathers; and bitter was the mourning, 
especially among the poorer portion of the inhabitants 
round about, for Sir John was a very father to 
those who solicited his charity. More than 1000 
poor people followed the body to the grave, and 320 
of them, by the express direction of the deceased 
knight, received what was in those days conceived 
to be a handsome remembrance. What this remem- 
brance was, it may perhaps interest the reader to 
know; and so here follows the quaint old account of 
the matter: ‘There was made choice of 320 men and 
women, poor and old, the which were every of them 
neighbours living about; and to them severally was 
given a basket, in the which basket there was contained 
divers good commodities—that is to say, a black gown, 
four pounds of beef, two loaves of bread, a little flask 
of wine, a candlestick, a pound of candles, two saucers, 
two spoons, a black pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen 
of points, two red herrings, four white herrings, six 
sprats, and two eggs, the which gave every of them 
who did receive the same, great contentment.’ 

We cannot at the present day very well estimate 
the exact amount of Sir John Spencer’s wealth; but 
besides landed and personal property to a very large 
extent, his executors found among his papers bonds to 
the amount of L.133,000. 

From the rich knight, Canonbury House passed into 
the possession of a lady—Elizabeth Spencer, Sir John’s 
only daughter and sole heiress. Of course the lady, 
or perhaps, to speak more correctly, her wealth, was 


Northumberland; and, as if some fatality was con- 
nected with the place, its noble owner was attainted of 
treason, and beheaded a few months afterwards. 

Falling again into royal hands, the old dwelling 
was presented to Thomas Lord Wentworth, who, in 
1570, alienated it to a certain Jolin Spencer, whose 
daughter, marrying with the second Lord Compton— 
as we shall presently more fully notice—brought the 
estate into the possession of the family of its present 
noble owner, the Marquis of Northampton. 

Master John Spencer, nicknamed ‘rich Spencer,’ or, 
as he subsequently became, Sir John Spencer, albeit 
not of gentle blood, for he was a citizen and cloth- 
worker of London, was yet esteemed the richest man 
of his time in Queen Elizabeth’s dominions. Having 

respectively alderman and sheriff, he became, in 
1594, lord mayor of London, and earned great glory 
by his prudent conduct during a fearful famine which 
occurred in his mayoralty. He did not often live at 
Canonbury in the busy days of his life, for it was 
then esteemed a long way from the metropolis; the 
roads were bad, and infested with robbers ; and, besides, 
Sir John had a noble mansion in the city, no other than 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street. When, however, 
old age prevented him from taking any part in the 


Canonbury, and lived in great dignity and splendour 
there, and once had the honour of entertaining his 
royal mistress, who, one summer afternoon in 1581, 
fruits and drank ale at the fair manor of Canonbury.’ 


confined to England, but reached the continent, and 
excited the cupidity of certain Dunkirk pirates, who 


whole of the property to John Dudley, Duke of | 


very much courted; and we have accounts of more 
than one fatal duel being fought in and about Islington 
respecting her future destiny. Being under age, she 
was in the protection of the Court of Chancery, and 
placed by the then chancellor under the care of one or 
two strict old duennas in Canonbury House. Among 
her numerous admirers, however, she numbered one 
—William, second Lord Compton, who turning over 
in his mind divers salutary maxims, among which 


active duties of a citizen, the old knight retired to | husband, she set to work to make arrangements for 


tode northward to take the air, and stopped and ‘ate 
The fame of the knight’s great wealth was not | life,’ followed up with a little ‘soft sawder,’ the lad 


| ‘None but the brave deserve the fair,’ and ‘ Faint heart 
| never won fair lady,’ were doubtless prominent; and 
| being nothing daunted by the seeming impregnability 
| of the castle in which the rich beauty was confined, or 
| by the grim custodians who had the charge of her, 
| determined to carry the lady off and make her his wife. 
That he succeeded in so doing is undisputed ; but as to 
| the modus operandi, historians are not very well agreed. 
The common, and certainly the most romantic version 
of the story is, that the lady was conveyed away one 

| dark blustering December night in a baker's basket. 
Her admirer, whom she married in 1594, was Lord 
President of Wales, and had necessarily to spend a 
great part of the year in that dominion; his lady 
appears to have disliked Wales, and very shortly after 
her marriage expressed her determination to live in 
Canonbury House. ‘This being agreed to by her 


establishing as noble a household in the old building as 
any gay lady could possibly desire. ‘The extent of the 
arrangements she contemplated may best be gathered 
from a letter written to her husband not very long 
after her marriage. After commencing with ‘My sweet 


makes the following modest proposals respecting herse 
and her household : 
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*I pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most 
kind and loving wife, the sum of L.2600 quarterly to 
be paid. Also, I would, besides that allowance, have 
L.600 quarterly to be paid, for the performance of 
charitable works; and those things I would not, 
neither will be accountable for. Also, I will have 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow ; none lend but J, none borrow but 
you. Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one 
should be sick, or have some other let; also, believe 
it, it is an undecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping alone, when God hath blessed their lord and 
lady with a great estate. Also, when I ride a-hunting 
or a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, I 
will have them attending; so, for either of these said 
women, I must and will have for either of them a 
horse. Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and 
I will have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to 
myself, with four very fair horses; and a coach for my 
women, lined with cloth, and laced with gold, other- 
wise with scarlet, and laced with silver, and four good 
horses; also, I will have two coachmen, one for my 
own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any 
time when I travel, I will be allowed not only caroches 
and spare horses for me and my women, but I will 
have such carriages as shall be fitting for all—orderly, 
not pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs 
with either chamber-maids’, nor theirs with wash- 
maids’. Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I will 
have them sent away before with the carriages to see 
all safe ; and the chamber-maids I will have go before, 
that the chamber may be ready, sweet, and clean. 
Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up myself with 
my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have him to 
have a convenient horse, to attend me either in city 
or country ; and I must have two footmen; and my 
desire is that you defray all the charges forme. And 
for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good 


ones; eight of them for the country, and six other of 


them very excellent good ones. Also, I would have 
to put in my purse L.2000 and L.200, and so you to 
pay my debts; also, 1 would have L.6000 to buy me 
jewels, and L.4000 to buy me a pearl-chain Also, 
I will have all my houses furnished, and my lodging- 
chambers to be suited with .... silver warming-pans, 
cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like.’ 

We have no doubt the poor husband agreed to all 
this; and indeed he was not in a condition to dissent 
from any of his wife’s proceedings, for his success in | 
the acquisition of herself and her enormous wealth 
drove his lordship out of his wits, and he remained in 
a distracted state for several years. 

And so the rich wife lived like a queen year after 
year in the grand old house, sought after by the great 
and noble for miles around. ‘There were fair gardens 
then round the dwelling, and pleasant fields beyond ; 
and in the warm summer days, many a stately dame 
in rustling silk, and courtly cavalier in richly embroid- 
ered doublet, sauntered about the dwelling, having 
resorted thither from the noise and ceremony of St 
James’s. And then when winter set in, the ‘velvet-lined’ 
carriage, with its four fair horses, stood at the door; 
and with her long array of gentlemen, waiting-women, 
and maidens, the noble dame took her departure for 
her warm house in London, there to spend the winter. 

For some reason, not very easy now to determine, 
the noble owners of the mansion appear gradually 
to have taken a dislike to their ancestral residence, 
and long before the reign of ‘good Queen Anne,’ 
the old tower, with the house by its side, had de- 
generated from a nobleman’s residence into a mere 
lodging-house. A staircase, common to all the inmates, 
ran from the bottom of the edifice to the top, com- 
municating with each floor, and the names of the 


lodgers were written upon small plates of tin affixed to 


the doors of their respective apartments, much in the 
same fashion as they are at the present day affixed at 
colleges and inns of court. The lodgers in the house 
and tower were mostly literary men, who visited the 
pleasant village to enjoy, at little expense and near 
to the metropolis, the relaxation and delights of the 
country. Here Ephraim Chambers spent many a 
weary hour over the compilation of the ponderous folio 
dictionary which bears his name—the parent of the 
numerous Encyclopedia family, previously unknown. 
From hence Newbury launched forth those dearly 
loved little books which laid Jack ihe Giant-killer on 
the shelf, rooted up his bean-stalk, and made Cinderella 
tremble in her brittle slipper, and which were the 
treasures of the children of England for more than 
half a century. And last, but not least in our list, the 
weak-minded, amiable, lovable ‘Goldy,’ more than 
once made this tower his residence; and in it were 
brought to light some of those ‘sweet children of his 
brain,’ which will live as long as the English language 
itself has an existence. 

Nor were more fashionable visitors to the tower 
wanting, for some enterprising person had discovered 
mineral water in the neighbourhood, good for half 
* the ills which flesh is heir to ;’ and invalids of all des- 
criptions, especially fair ones afflicted with that vague 
incomprehensible complaint, ‘the vapours,’ delighted in 
making this their summer resort, tripping down to the 
spring every morning in negligent attire, to take their 
accustomed quantum, and, doubtless, interfering sadly 
with the quiet labours of their literary neighbours. 

Years rolled away, and as the lodgers at Canonbury 
saw the great city coming to visit them in their silent 
retreat, the fields around cut up for brick earth, and 
rows of goodly houses rising on every side, they found 
that they had lost all prospect of a continuance of the 
country quiet, which had been for so long a time the 
characteristic of their pleasant abode, and so they one 
by one left the old tower never to return; and before 
1800, all the fame of Canonbury Tower as a pleasant 
lodging-house, had departed. 

The old tower is nearly deserted now, and the build- 
ing at its base has long since been converted into a 
dwelling-house. Hard by is established a goodly sized 
Ladies’ Seminary ; and part of the pleasant gardens of 
Canonbury House, where cowled monks walked with 
solemn pace for many a long year, and where high-born 
dames listened to tender tales from the eloquent lips of 
sighing cavaliers, is now a gravelled playground, where 
groups of pretty school-girls con their Magnall’s 
Questions and Italian Grammars, all forgetful of the 
strange events that, in years gone by, took place in 
the neighbourhood around them. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—SCALING THE CLIFF. 
O ror a long interval of darkness! 

Our hearts beat anxiously—at least I can answer 
for my own. Rube watched the guerrilleros, permitting 
his head to be seen by them. My eyes were bent 
upon the rocky wall, but through the thick darkness 
I looked in vain for our comrade. I listened to hear 
how he was progressing: I could distinguish a slight 
scratching against the cliff, each moment higher and 
farther away ; but Garey climbed with a moccasined 
foot, and the noise was too faint to reach the ears of 
our enemies. O for a long interval of darkness! 

It appeared a long one; perhaps it was not five 
minutes, but it felt twice that, before the lightning 
again blazed forth. With the flash, I ran my eyes up 
the precipitous wall. © God! Garey was still upon 


| | 
| 
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its face, scarcely midway up. He was standing on a 
ledge—his body flattened against the rock—and with 
his arms extended horizontally, he presented the 
appearance of a man crucified upon the cliff! So 
long as the glare lasted, he remained in this attitude, 
motionless as the rock itself. 

I turned with anxious look towards the guerrilleros. 
I heard no voice; I observed no movement. Thank 
Heaven! they saw him not! 

Near where he was resting, some bushes of the trail- 
ing cedar grew out of the cliff; their dark foliage 
mottled its white face, rendering the form of the 
climber less conspicuous. 

Another long spell of darkness, another blaze of 
light. 

I scanned the gorge: no human form was visible. 
I saw a dark line that, like a crack, vertically inter- 
sected the cliff from parapet to base: it was the rope 
Garey had carried up. He had reached the summit 
in safety ! 

It was my turn next—for Rube insisted on retaining 
the post of danger—and with my rifle slung on my 
back, I stood ready. I had given the parting whisper 
to my brave steed, and pressed his velvet muzzle to 
my cheek. With the last flicker of the electric gleam, 
I seized the hanging lazo, and drew myself upward. 

I had confidence in the rope: I knew it was 
fastened above, or safz in the strong grasp of Garey. 
With its aid, the ascent was rendered easy. I expe- 
rienced no difficulty in climbing from ledge to ledge, 
and before the light came again, I had reached the 
crest of the cliff. 

We lay flat among the bushes that grew by the very 
brink, scarcely shewing our faces to the front. 

I saw that the rope had been fastened round the 
trunk of a small tree. Presently we perceived by its 
jerking that Rube had begun his ascent. Shortly after, 
we could hear him sprawling and scratching upward, 
and then his thin dark form loomed over the edge of 
the cliff, and dead beat for breath, he staggered silently 
into the bushes beside us. Even in the darkness, I 
noticed something peculiar in his appearance: his 
_ looked smaller, but I had no time to question 

m. 

We waited only for another glance at the guerzilleros; 
they were still at their posts, evidently unconscious 
of our movements. Rube’s catskin cap, cunningly 
adjusted upon the boulder, satisfied them that we were 
still at ours; and explained, moreover, the oddness I 
had observed about the upper story of the trapper. 

Rube had now recovered wind; and gathering up 
the rope, we stole away over the table-summit to 
search for a place of descent. 

On reaching the opposite side, we at once found 
what we wanted—a tree near the edge of the cliff. 
Many small pines grew upon the escarpment; and 
selecting one, we knotted the rope securely around its 
trunk. 

There was yet much to be done before any of us 
could attempt the descent. We knew that the cliff 
was more than a hundred feet in vertical height, and 
to glide down a rope of that length is a trying feat, 


and tied at intervals along the rope. Our ‘Jacob’s 
ladder’ was ready. 

It still remained to make sure that the rope was of 

sufficient length. The knots had somewhat shortened 

it; but this point was soon settled with like ingenuity. 

A small stone was tied to one end, and then dropped 

over the cliff. We listened: we heard the dull ‘thump’ 

of the stone upon the prairie turf. The rope therefore 

reached to the ground. 

It was again drawn up, the stone taken out, and the 
noose fastened around the body of Rube, under his 
armpits. He was the lightest, and for this reason had 
been chosen to make the first descent, as he would 
least try the strength of the rope—still a doubtful 
point. The ascent had not proved it—for in climbing 
up, but one-half of our weight had been upon it, our 
feet resting either against the cliff, or upon its ledges. 
On reaching the plain, Rube was to submit the rope to 
trial, before either Garey or I should attempt to go 
down. This le was to do by adding a large stone 
to his own weight—making both at least equal to that 
of Garey, who was by far the heaviest of the party. 

All being arranged, the old trapper slid silently over 
the edge of the cliff—Garey and I giving out the rope 
slowly, and with caution. Foot by foot, and yard by 
yard, it was drawn through our hands by the weight 
of the descending body, now lost to our sight over 
the brow of the cliff. 

Still slowly, and with caution, we allowed the lazo 
to pass, taking care that it should glide gradually, so 
as not to jerk, and cause the body of our comrade to 
vibrate with too much violence against the rocks. 

We were both seated close together, our faces turned 
to the plain. More than three-quarters of the rope 
had passed from us, and we were congratulating our- 
selves that the trial would soon be over, when, to our 
dismay, the strain ceased with a suddenness that caused 
both of us to recoil upon our backs! At the same 
instant, we heard the ‘twang’ of the snapping rope, 
followed by a sharp cry from below! 

We sprang to our feet, and mechanically recom- 
menced hauling upon the rope. The weight was no 
longer upon it; it was light as packthread, and 
returned to our hands without effort. 

Desisting, we fronted to each other, but not for an 
explanation. Neither required it; neither uttered a 
word. ‘The case was clear: the rope had broken; our 
comrade had been hurled to the earth! 

With a simultaneous impulse, we dropped upon our 
knees; and, crawling forward to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, looked over and downward. We could see 
nothing in the dark abysm that frowned below; and 
we waited till the light should break forth again. 

We listened with ears keenly set. Was it a groan 
we heard? acry of agony? No; its repetition told us 
what it was—the howl of the prairie-wolf. No human 
voice reached our ears. Alas, no! Even a cry of pain 
would have been welcome, since it would have told us 
our comrade still lived. But no, he was silent—dead— 
perhaps broken to atoms! 

It was long ere the Jightning gleamed again. Before 
it did, we heard voices. ‘They came from the bottom 
of the cliff directly under us; but there were two, and 
neither was .the voice of the trapper. It is easy to 
distinguish the full intonation of the Saxon from the 
shrill treble of the sons of Anahuac. ‘The voices were 


worthy the most expert of tars. None of us might 
be able to accomplish it: the first could be lowered 
down easily enough, and this was our intention; so 
might the second; but the other would have to glide 
down the rope. 

We were not long delayed by the contemplation of 
this obstacle: my comrades were men of quick thought; 
and a plan to lessen the difficulty soon suggested itself. 
Their knives were out in a trice: a sapling was pro- 
cured, and cut into short pieces; these were notched, 


those of our foes. 

Presently the light discovered them to us. Two 
| there were. ‘They were on horseback, moving on the 
| plain below, and close in to the cliff. We saw them 
| distinctly, but we saw not what we had expected—the 
, mangled body of our comrade! ‘The gleam, long con- 
tinued, had given us full time to scrutinise the ground. 

We could have distinguished upon it any object as 
large as a cat. Rube, living or dead, was certainly 


| not there! 
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Had he fallen into the hands of the guerrilla? The 
two we saw carried lances, but no prisoner. It was 
not likely they had captured him; besides, we knew 
that Rube, unless badly crippled, would never have 
surrendered without a struggle, and neither shot nor 
shout had been heard. 

We were soon relieved from all uneasiness on this 
score. The brigands continued their conversation, 
and the light breeze wafted their voices upwards, so 
that we could distinguish part of what was said. 

‘Carrambo!’ exclaimed one impatiently ; ‘you must 
have been mistaken? It was the coyoté you heard.’ 

‘Capitan! I am confident it was a man’s voice.’ 

*Then it must have proceeded from one of the 
picaros behind the rock. There is no one out here? 
But come! let us return by the other side of the mesa 
—vamos !” 

The hoof-strokes admonished us that they were pass- 
ing onward to carry out the design of the last speaker, 
who was no other than Ijurra himself. 

It was a relief to know that our comrade had not 
yet fallen into their clutches. How far he was injured, 
we could not have an idea. The rope had given way 
close to the top, and Rube had carried most of it down 
with him. In the confusion, we had not noticed how 
much remained, behind our hands, when he fell; and 
now we could only guess. Seeing that he had disap- 
peared from the spot, we were in high hope that he 
had sustained no serious injury. 

But whither had he gone? Had he but crawled 
away, and was yet in the neighbourhood of the mesa? 
If so, they might light upon him. Hiding-place there 
was none, either by the base of the cliff or on the 
surrounding plain. 

Garey and I were anxious about the result—the 
more so, that the guerrilleros had heard his ery, and 
were in search of him. He might easily be found 
in such a naked spot. 

We hastily formed the determination to cross the 
table summit to the other side, and watch the move- 
ments of the two horsemen. 

Guided by their voices, we once more knelt above 
them, at the rearmost angle of the mound. ‘They had 
there halted to examine the ground, and only waited 
for the flash ; we, too, waited above them, and within 
range. 

‘We kin fetch them out o’ thar saddles?’ whispered 
my companion. 

I hesitated to give my assent; perhaps it was pru- 
dence that restrained me, for I had now conceived 
hopes of a surer deliverance. 

At that moment gleamed the lightning; the dark 
horsemen loomed large under its yellow glare; they 
were less than fifty paces from the muzzles of our 
guns: we could have sighted them with sure aim; and, 
bayed as we had been, I was almost tempted to yield 
to the solicitations of my companion. 

Just then, an object came under our eyes that caused 
both of us to draw back our half-levelled rifles—that 
object was the body of our comrade Rube. It was 
lying flat along the ground, the arms and legs stretched 
out to their full extent, and the face buried deep in the 
grass. From the elevation at which we viewed it, it 
appeared like the hide of a young buffalo spread out to 
dry, and pinned tightly to the turf. But we knew it 
was not that; we knew it was the body of a man 
dressed in brown buckskin—the body of the earless 
trapper! It was not dead neither; no dead body 
could have placed itself in such an attitude, for it lay 
flattened along the turf like a gigantic newt. 

The object of this attitude was evident to us, and 
our hearts beat with a painful anxiety while the light 
flickered around. The body was scarcely five hundred 
yards out; but though perfectly visible from our posi- 
tion, it must have been inconspicuous to the horsemen 
below for as soon as it darkened, we heard them, to 


our great relief, ride back toward the front, Ijurra 
reiterating his doubts as they passed away. For- 
tunate it was for both him and his companion they 
had not espied that prostrate form—fortunate for Rube 
—for all of us! 

Garey and I kept our places, and waited for another 
flash. When it came, the brown buckskin was no 
longer in sight! Far off—nearly a mile off, we fancied 


we could distinguish the same form flattened out as 
before ; but the gloam of the prairie-grass rendered our 
vision uncertain. 

Of one thing, however, we were certain—our comrade 
had escaped. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A REINFORCEMENT. 


For the first time, since encountering the guerrilla, I 
breathed freely, and felt confident we should get free. 
My comrade shared my belief; and it is needless to 
say that we recrossed the summit of the mesa with 
lighter hearts and step more buoyant. 

Of course we no longer speculated about making the 
descent; with the fragment of rope left, that was 
impossible. We were simply returning to the front, to 
keep an eye upon the guerrilleros, and, if possible, pre- 
vent them from approaching our horses—should they 
by any chance discover that we had retreated from our 
position behind the rock. 

We were the more anxious about our horses, now 
that we had less apprehension for ourselves; at least 
I can answer for myself, and the explanation is easy. 
So long as I felt the probability that every moment 
might be the last of my life, the fate of Moro and the 
white steed was but a secondary consideration. Now 
that I felt certain I should survive this perilous 
escapade, the future once more urged its claims; and 
I was anxious not only to preserve my own steed, but 
the beautiful creature that had led me iuto all this 
peril, but whose capture still promised its rich reward. 

That all danger was past—that in a few hours 
we should be free, was the full belief both of my com- 
panion and myself. Perhaps you may not comprehend 
from what data we drew so confident and comfortable 
2 conclusion, though our reasoning was simple enough. 
We knew that Rube would reach the rancheria, and 
return with a rescue—that was all. 

*Tis true we were not without some anxiety. The 
rangers might no longer be there?—the army might 
have marched ?—perhaps the picket was withdrawn ? 
Rube himself might be intercepted, or slain ? 

The last hypothesis gave us least concern. We had 
full trust in the trapper’s ability to penetrate to the 
American camp—to the enemy’s, if necessary. We 
had just been favoured with a specimen of his skill. 
Whether the army had advanced or not, Rube would 
reach it before morning, if he should have to steal a 
horse upon the way. He would soon find the rangers ; 
and, even without orders, Holingsworth would lend 
him a few—half-a-dozen of them would be enough. 
In the worst view of the case, there were stragglers 
enough about the camp—odd birds, that could easily 
be enlisted for such a duty. We had scarcely a doubt 
that our comrade would come back with a rescue. 

As to the time, we were left to conjectures. It 
might be before morning's light—it might not be 
before late in the following day, or even the night 
after. But that was a consideration that now weighed 
lightly. We could hold our aérial fortress for a week 
—a month—ay, far longer, and against hundreds. We 
could not be assailed. With our rifles to guard the 
cliff, no storming-party could approach—no forlorn- 
hope could scale our battlements ! 

But what of thirst and hunger, you will ask? Ha! 
we dreaded not either. Fortune's favours had fallen 
upon us in showers. Even on that lone summit, we 
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found the means to assuage the one and satisfy the 


! 

In crossing the table-top, we stumbled upon huge 
echinocacti, that grew over the ground like ant-hiils 
or gigantic bee-hives. They were the mammillaria of 
Quackenboss—dome-shaped, and some of them ten feet 
in diameter. Garey’s knife was out in a trice; a por- 
tion of the spinous coat of the largest was stripped 
off, its top truncated, and a bowl scooped in the soft 
succulent mass. In another minute, we had assuaged 
our thirst from this vegetable fountain of the Desert. 

With similar facility were we enabled to gratify the 
kindred appetite. As I had conjectured, on viewing 
them from the plain, the trees of light-green foliage 
were ‘pifions’—the ‘nut-pine’ (Pinus edulis), of which 
there are several species in Northern Mexico, whose 
cones contain seeds edible and nutritious. <A few 
handfuls of these we gathered, and hungered no more. 
They would have been better roasted, but at that 
moment we were contented to eat them raw. 

No wonder, then, that with such a supply for the 
present, and such hopes for the future, we no longer 
dreaded the impotent fury of our foes. 

We lay down at the top of the gorge to watch their 
further movements, and cover our horses from their 
attack. The flash of the lightning shewed them still 
on guard, just as we had left them. One of each file 
was mounted, while his companion, on foot, paced to 
and fro in the intervals of the cordon. Their measures 
were cunningly taken; they were evidently deter- 
mined we slould not steal past them in the darkness! 

The lightning began to abate, and the intervals 
between the flashes became longer and longer. 

During one of these intervals, we were startled by 
the sound of hoof-strokes at some distance off: it was 
the tramp of horses upon the hard plain. There is a 
difference between the hoof-stroke of a ridden horse 
and one that is riderless, and the prairie-man is rarely 
puzzled to distinguish them. My companion at once 
pronounced the horses to be ‘mounted.’ 

The guerrilleros, on the alert, had heard them at the 
same time as we, and two of them now galloped out to 
reconnoitre. This we ascertained only by hearing, for 
we could not distinguish an object six feet from our 
faces—the darkness was almost palpable to the touch. 

The sounds came from a considerable distance, but 
we could tell that the horsemen were advancing toward 
the mesa. 

We drew no hope from this advent. Rube could 
not yet have even reached the rancheria. The new- 
comers were El Zorro and his companion on their 
return. 

We were not kept long in doubt: the horsemen 

approached, and shouts and salutations were exchanged 
between them and the guerrilleros, while the horses of 
ne neighed in response, as if they knew each 
other. 
At this moment the lightning shone again, and to 
our surprise we perceived not only El Zorro, but a 
reinforcement of full thirty men! The trampling of 
many hoofs had half prepared us for this discovery. 

It was not without feelings of alarm that we beheld 
this accession to the enemy’s strength. Surely they 
would no longer hesitate to assail our fortress behind 
the rock? At least our horses would be captured ? 
Besides, Rube’s rescue might be too weak for such a 
force? There were nearly fifty. 

Our anxiety as to the first two points was soon at 
an end. To our astonishment, we perceived that no 
assault was to be made as yet. We saw them increase 
the strength of their cordon of sentries, and make 
other dispositions to carry on the siege. Evidently 
they regarded us as hunters do the grizzly bear, the 
lion, or tiger—not to be attacked in our lair. They 
dreaded the havoc which they well knew would be 
made by our rifles and revolvers ; and they determined 


to reduce us by starvation. On no other principle 
could we account for the cowardly continence of their 
revenge. 

CHAPTER XLI. 


THE INDIAN SPY. 


It was past the hour of midnight. The lightning, 
that for some time had appeared only at long intervals, 
now ceased altogether. Its fitful glare gave place toa 
softer, steadier light, for the moon had arisen, and was 
climbing up the eastern sky. Cumulus clouds still 
hung in the heavens, slowly floating across the canopy; 
but their masses were detached, and the azure firma- 
ment was visible through the spaces between. The 
beautiful planet Venus, and here and there a solitary 
star, twinkled in these blue voids, or gleamed through 
the filmy bordering of the clouds; but the chiefs of 
the constellations alone were visible. The moon’s disc 
was clear and well defined, whiter from contrast with 
the dark cumuli; and her beam frosted the prairie till 
the grass looked hoar. ‘There was neither mist nor 
mirage; the electric fluid had purged the atmosphere 
of its gases, and the air was cool, limpid, and bracing. 
Though the moon had passed the full, so brilliant was 
her beam, that an object could have been distinguished 
far off upon the plain, whose silvery level extended 
on all sides to the horizon. The thick black clouds, 
however, moving silently over the sky, occasioned long 
intervals of eclipse, during which the prairie, as 
before, was shrouded in sombre darkness. 

Up to this time, Garey and I had remained by the 
head of the little gorge, through which we had ascended. 
The moon was behind us, for the guerrilla was on 
the western side of the mesa. The shadow of the 
mound was thrown far out upon the plain, and just 
beyond its well-defined edge was the line of sentinels, 
thickly posted. On our knees among the low shrub- 
bery, we were unseen by them, while we commanded 
a perfect view of the whole troop, as they smoked, 
chattered, shouted, and sang—for they gave such tokens 
of their jovial humour. 

After quietly watching them for some time, Garey 
left me to take a turn round the summit, and recon- 
noitre the opposite or eastern side. In that direction 
lay the rancheria; and if the picket was still stationed 
there, we might soon expect the rescue. My rangers 
were not the men to tarry, called forth on such a 
purpose; and, under Rube’s guidance, they would be 
most likely to make their approach by the rear of the 
mound. Garey, therefore, went in that direction to 
make his reconnaissance. 

He had not parted from me more than a minute, 
when a dark object out upon the plain attracted my 
glance. I fancied it was the figure of a man; it was 
prostrate and flattened against the ground, just as 
Old Rube had appeared when making his escape! 
Surely it was not he? I had but an indistinct view 
of it, for it was full six hundred yards from the mesa, 
and directly beyond the line of the guerrilleros. Just 
then a cloud crossing the moon’s disc, shrouded the 
plain, and the dark object was no more visible. 

I kept my eyes fixed on the spot, and waited for the 
returning light. When the cloud passed, the figure 
was no longer where I had first noticed it; but nearer 
to the horsemen I perceived the same object, and in 
the same attitude as before! It was now within less 
than two hundred yards of the Mexican line, but a 
bunch of tufted grass appeared to shelter it from the 
eyes of the guerrilleros, as none of them gave any sign 
that it was perceived by them. From my elevated 
position, the grass did not conceal it. I had a clear 
view of the figure, and was certain it was the body of a 
man, and, still more, of a naked man, for it glistened 
under the sheen of the moonlight, as only a naked 
body would have done. 

Up to this time I had fancied, or rather feared, it 
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might be Rube. I say feared—for I had no wish to see 
Rube, upon his return, present himself in that fashion. 
Surely he would not come back alone? And why 
should he be thus playing the spy, since he already 
knew the exact position of our enemy ? 

The apparition puzzled me, and I was for a while in 
doubt. But the naked body reassured me. It could 
not be Rube. The skin was of a dark hue, but so was 
that of the old trapper. Though born white, the sun, 
dirt, gunpowder, and grease, with the smoke of many 
a prairie-fire, had altered Rube’s complexion to the 
true copper-tint; and in point of colour, he had but 
little advantage over a full-blood Indian. But: Rube 
would not have been naked ; he never doffed his buck- 
skins. Besides, the oily glitter of that body was not 
Rube’s; his ‘hide’ would not have shone so under 
the moonlight. No; the prostrate form was not his. 

Another cloud cast new shadows; and while these 
continued, I saw no more of the skulking figure. As 
the moon again shone forth, I perceived that it was 
gone from behind the tuft of grass. I scanned the 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood. It was not 
to be seen; but on looking further out, I could just 
distinguish the figure of a man, bent forward and 
rapidly gliding away. I followed it with my eyes until 
it disappeared in the distance, as though it had melted 
into the moonlight. 

While gazing over the distant plain in the direction 
whence the figure had retreated, I was startled at 
beholding, not one, but many forms dimly outlined 
upon the prairie edge. 

‘It was Rube,’ thought I; ‘and yonder are the 

!’ 

I strained my eyes to their utmost. They were 
horsemen beyond a doubt; but, to my astonishment, 
instead of being close together, one followed another in 
single file, until a long line was traced against the sky 
like the links of a gigantic chain. Except in the 
narrow defile, or the forest-path, my rangers never 
rode in that fashion. It could not be they? 

At this crisis, 2 new thought came into my mind. 
More than once in my life had I witnessed a spectacle 
similar to that now under my eyes—more than once 
had I looked upon it with dread. That serried line 
was an old acquaintance: it was a band of Indian 
warriors on their midnight march—upon the war- 
trail! 

The actions of the spy were explained: he was an 
Indian runner. The party to whom he belonged was 
about to approach the mesa—perhaps with the design 
of encamping there—he had been sent forward to 
reconnoitre the ground. 

What effect his tale would have, I could not guess. 
I could see that the horsemen were halted—perhaps 
awaiting the return of their messenger. They were too 
distant to be seen by the Mexicans; and the minute 
after, they were also invisible to my eyes upon the 
darkly shadowed prairie. 

Before communicating with Garey, I resolved to 
wait for another gleam of moonlight, so that I might 
have a more distinct story to tell. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


THE CABALLADA,. 


It was nearly a quarter of an hour before the cloud 
moved away ; and then, to my surprise, I saw a clump 
of horses—not horsemen—upon the prairie, and scarcely 
half a mile distant from the mesa! Not one of them 
was mounted, and, to all appearance, it was a drove 
' of wild-horses that had galloped up during the in- 

terval of darkness, and were now standing silent and 
motionless. 

I strained my eyes upon the distant prairie, brt the 
dim horsemen were no longer to be seen. They must 
have ridden off beyond the range of vision ? 


I was about to seek my comrade and communicate 
to him what had passed, when, on rising to my feet, I 
found him standing by my side. He had been all 
around the summit without seeing aught, and had 
returned to satisfy himself that the guerrilla was still 

uiet. 

‘ Hillow!’ he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon the 
caballada. ‘What the darnation’s yonder? A drove 
o’ wild hosses? It’s mighty strange them niggers 
don’t notice em! By the etarnal’—— 

I know not what Garey meant to have said. His 
words were drowned by the wild yell that broke 
simultaneously from the Mexican line; and the next 
moment the whole troop were seen springing to their 
saddles, and putting themselves in motion. 

We of course supposed that they had just discovered 
the caballada of wild-horses, and it was that that was 
producing this sudden stampede. What was our aston- 
ishment on perceiving that we ourselves were the cause 
of the alarm; for the guerrilleros instead of fronting to 
the plain, rode closer up to the cliff, and screaming 
wildly, fired their carbines at us! Among the rest, we 
could distinguish the great gun of El Zorro, and the 
hiss of its leaden bullet, as it passed close to our ears! 

We were puzzled at first to know how they had 
discovered us. A glance explained that the moon had 
risen higher in the heavens, and the shadow cast by 
the mound had been gradually foreshortened. While 
gazing out at the caballada, we had incautiously kept 
our feet, and our figures, magnified to gigantic pro- 
portions, were thrown forward upon the plain directly 
under the eyes of our enemies. ‘They had but to look 
up to see us where we stood. 

Instantly we knelt down among the bushes, clutching 
our rifles. The surprise occasioned by our appearance 
upon the cliff seemed to have deprived our enemies, 
for the moment, of their habitual prudence, as several 
of them rode boldly within range. Perhaps they 
were some of the late arrivals. In the dark shadow, 
we could not make out their forms; but one had the 
misfortune to be mounted on a white horse, and that 
guided the trapper’s aim. I saw him glancing along 
his barrel, and heard the sharp crack. I fancied 
I heard a stifled groan from below, and the next 
moment the white horse was seen galloping out into 
the moonlight, but the rider was no longer upon his 
back. 


Another cloud passed over the moon, and the plain 
was again shrouded from our sight. Garey was pro- 
ceeding to reload, when a cry arose amidst the darkness, 
that caused him to pause and listen. The cry was 
again repeated, and then uttered continuously with 
that wild intonation which can alone proceed from the 
throat of the savage. It was not the guerrilla that 
was uttering that cry; it was the yell of the Indian 
warrior. 

‘Comanche war-hoop!’ cried Garey, after listening 
a moment. ‘Comanche war-hoop! by the etarnal! 
Hooraw ! the Injuns are upon ’em!’ 

Amidst the cries, we could hear the rapid trampling 
of horses, and the ground appeared to vibrate under 
the quick heavy tread. Each moment the strokes 
sounded nearer. The savages were charging the 
guerrilla! 

The moon shot forth from the cloud. There was no 
longer a doubt. The wild-horses were mounted ; each 
carried an Indian naked to the waist, his painted 
body glaring red in the moonlight, and terrible to 
behold. 

By this time the Mexicans had all mounted and 
faced towards the unexpected foe, but with evident 
signs of irresolution in their ranks, They would never 
stand the charge—no, never. So said Garey; and he 
was right. 

The savages had advanced within less than a hun- 
dred paces of the Mexican line, when they were 
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observed to pull suddenly up. It was but a momentary 
halt—just time enough to enable them to mark the 
formation of their foes, and send a flight of arrows 
into their midst. That done, they dashed onward, 
uttering their wild yells, and brandishing their long 


spears. 

Pithe guerrilleros only waited to discharge their 
carbines and escopettes ; they did not think of reload- 
ing. Most of them flung away their guns as soon as 
they had fired, and the retreat began. The whole 
troop turned its back upon the enemy, and spurring 
their horses to a gallop, came sweeping round the base 
of the mesa in headlong flight. 

The Indians, uttering their demoniac yells, followed 
as fast. They were rendered more furious, that their 
hated foe was likely to escape them. The latter were 
indebted to us for having put them upon the alert. 
But for that circumstance, the Indians would have 
charged them while dismounted, and far different 
might have been their fate. Mounted and ready for 
flight, most of them would probably get clear. 

The moment we saw the direction the chase was 
about to take, Garey and I rushed across the summit 
to that side. From the brow of the precipice, our view 
was perfect, and we could see both parties as they 
passed along its base directly below us. Both were 
riding in straggling clumps, and scarcely two hundred 
paces separated the rearmost of the pursued from the 
headmost of the pursuers. ‘The latter still uttered 
their war-cry, while the former now rode in silence 
—their bresth bound, and their voices hushed in the 
deathlike stillness of terror. 

All at once a cry arose from the guerrilla—short, 


quick, and despairing—the voice of some new conster- | 


nation; at the same moment, the whole troop were 
seen to pull up. 

We looked for the cause of this extraordinary 
conduct; our eyes and ears both guided us to the 
explanation. From the opposite direction, and scarcely 
three hundred yards distant, appeared a band of horse- 
men coming up at a gallop. They were right in the 
moon’s eye, and we could see glancing arms, and hear 
loud voices. ‘The hoofs could be heard pounding the 
prairie, and my companion and I recognised the heavy 
tread of the American horse. Still more certain were 
we about that hoarse ‘hurrah.’ Neither Indian nor 
Mexican could have uttered that well-known shout. 

* Hooraw !—the rangers!’ cried Garey, as he echoed 
the cry at the full pitch of his voice. 

The guerrilleros, stupified by surprise at sight of 
this new enemy, had paused for a moment—no doubt 
fancying it was another party of Indians. Their halt 
was of short duration; the dim light favoured them; 
rifles already played upon their ranks; and suddenly 
wheeling to the left, they struck out into the open 

lain. 
. The Indians, seeing them turn off, leaned into the 
diagonal line to intercept them; but the rangers, 
already close up, had just made a similar movement, 
and savage and Saxon were now obliquing towards 
each other! 

The moon, that for some minutes had been yielding 
but a faint light, became suddenly eclipsed by a cloud, 
and the darkness was now greater than ever. Garey 
and I saw no more of the strife; but we heard the 
shock of the opposing bands; we heard the war-whoop 
of the savage mingling with the ranger’s vengeful 
shout; we heard the ‘crack, crack, crack’ of yiiger 
rifles, and the quick detonations of revolvers — the 
clashing of sabre-blades upon spear-shafts—the ring 
of breaking steel—the neighing of steeds—the victor’s 
cry of triumph—and the deep anguished groan of the 
victim. 

With anxious hearts, and nerves excited to their 
utmost, we stood upon the cliff, and listened to these 
sounds of dread import. 


Not long did they last. The fierce struggle was 
soon over. When the moon gleamed forth again, the 
battle was ended. Prostrate forms, both of man and 
horse, were lying upon the plain. 

Far to the south, a dark clump was seen disappearing 
over the prairie’s edge: it was the cowardly guerrilla. 
To the west, horsemen galloped away, alone, or in 
straggling groups; but the cheer of triumph that 
reached us from the scene of strife told us who were the 
masters of the ground. The rangers had triumphed. 

‘Whur ur ye, Bill?’ cried a voice from the bottom 
of the cliff, which both of us easily i 

‘ Hyar I be,’ answered Garey. 

‘Wal, we’ve gin them Injuns goss, I reck’n; but 
-_ — luck, the yeller-bellies hev got clur off. 

agh!’ 


FOG-SEAS OF THE MOON. 


On the evening of the 2d of January in the present 
year, the erratic moon passed, while on her wanderings, 
between the earth and the planet Jupiter. The planet 
was wide awake, sparkling with brilliancy at the time; 
but the movements of Cynthia were so brisk, that he 
found himself excluded from the benefit of earth-shine 
before he could turn himself round. In ninety short 
seconds, his pleasant face was entirely hidden from the 
friendly observers who were watching it from their 
stations upon the terrestrial sphere. 

Although, upon this occasion, the grave and majestic 
Olympian star was caught at disadvantage by the 
nimble luminary of the silver horns, he did not lose 
his ordinary self-possession; his placid temperament 
proved to be fully equal to the emergency. Having 
remained quietly in concealment for about sixty 
minutes, he glided calmly out from behind the screen 
which had been interposed between him and his terres- 
trial friends, and as he did so, adroitly turned the 
tables upon the moon, by giving a sly hint or two con- 
cerning certain secrets which it was her intention to 
have held in reserve from her curious neighbours here 
below. The readers of Chambers’s Journal, trained as 
they have been to like the lLonbons of science, will be 
glad to hear how the astute Jovian star contrived to 
retaliate upon the sprightly night-queen, by throwing 
light upon her obscurities, in return for the temporary 
obscuration he suffered at her horns. 

During the recent occultation of the planet Jupiter, 
one-half of the civilised territory of the earth was 
fairly bristling with telescopes turned towards the 
edge of the moon. An occultation of any of the larger 
planets is always an occurrence of surpassing interest 
to astronomers, because the clear, well-defined images 
which they present in good telescopes, are pictures of 
such exquisite delicacy, that they afford a very severe 
test of the condition of the lunar surface as to the 
presence or absence of gaseous or vaporous investment, 
when that surface is seen in front of the picture in the 
act of sweeping before it ; the smallest amount of vapour 
or gas would perceptibly dim and distort the delicately 
sketched light image contemplated under such circum- 
stances. When it is Jupiter that undergoes occultation, 
there is also additional interest, because this planet is 
waited upon by four satellites of considerable brilliancy, 
which have to pass in succession behind, and out from, 
the border of the moon ; so that there are, as it were, 
five occultations in one to be observed. 

During the recent occultation of Jupiter, a large 
number of excellent observations were recorded. From 
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among the trustworthy observers, Messrs W. R. Grove, 
Dawes, Hartnup, and J. Watson, Dr Mann and Lord 
Wrottesley agreed in the positive statement that there 
was no perceptible alteration of the planet’s figure, or 
distortion of outline, while the planetary image was 
in apparent contact with the moon, and under good 
optical definition. Mr William Simms and Mr Lassell, 
on the other hand, described the curved outline of the 
planet as appearing to be flattened, or bent outwards 
towards the moon’s limb. Mr Lassell’s observation, 
however, affords a suggestion for the ready explanation 
of this discrepancy. This gentleman noted distortion 
as the planet went behind the moon, but distinctly 
states that there was none as it came out from con- 
cealment ; and further remarks, that the air was very 
unsetiled, and vision very unsteady at the commence- 
ment, but the definition much more even and satisfac- 
tory at the conclusion of the occultation. Mr William 
Simms also says that the atmosphere at Carshalton, 
where his observation was made, was very unsteady. 
In all probability, the distortion of the planet’s figure, 
noticed by these observers, was due to the unfavour- 
able state of the earth’s own atmosphere at their stations, 
causing the image of the planet to tremble and undulate 
while under inspection. 

Mr Hartnup and Dr Mann noticed that the line-like 
segment of the planet’s disc was broken up into three 
or four beads of light, just before it finally disappeared 
behind the moon. This result was due to small pro- 
jections of the moon’s border then crossing the streak 
of light in some places, while portions of the streak 
were still visible at indentations of the lunar edge in 
others. Mr Hartnup saw the third satellite of the 
planet shining in the midst of a large indentation of this 
kind for a second or two, and looking as if within the 
circumference of the lunar face. Professor Challis, 
employing the great Northumberland refractor at 
Cambridge, noticed that the moon’s dark limb, as 
it swept in front of the bright planetary surface, 
was distinctly jagged and zigzagged by valleys and 
mountain-peaks. 

As the planet slipped out from behind the bright side 
of the half-illumined six-day-old moon, the different 
characters of the planetary and lunar light were 
strikingly apparent. The planet’s face was about as 
pale again as the moon’s, and seemed to most of the 
observers watching it to wear, as compared with the 
moon’s aspect, a soft greenish hue. Mr Lassell was 
of opinion that the planetary faintness was mainly the 
result of the relatively large brilliant surface the moon 
presented in such close proximity; he believed that 
there would not have seemed anything like so marked 
a difference of intensity, if the planet had been con- 
templated in contact with a piece of the moon, having 
dimensions not larger than itself. 

But the most interesting fact yet remains to be told. 
The bright border of the moon at this time crossed 
the soft green face of the planet, not with a clear 
sharply cut outline like that which had been presented 
as the disc passed into concealment; it was fringed 
by a streak or band of graduated shadow, commencing 
at the moon’s edge as a deep-black line, and being 
then stippled off outwardly until it dissolved away in 
the green light of the planet’s face. This shade-band 
was about a tenth part of the planet’s disc broad, 
and of equal breadth from end to end. Mr Lassell 
described it as offering to his practised eye precisely 
the same appearance that the obscure ring of Saturn 
presents to a higher magnifying power, where that 
appendage crosses in front of the body of the Saturnian 
sp 


There could be no mistake concerning the actual 
existence of this curious and unexpected apparition. 
It was independently noticed and described by at least 
six trustworthy observers, and the descriptions of it 


given by each of these corresponded with the minutest 
accuracy. The shadow was seen and described by 
Mr Lassell, at Liverpool; by the Rev. Professor 
Challis, at the observatory of Cambridge; by the Rev. 
W. R. Dawes, at Wateringbury; by Dr Mann and 
Captain Swinburne, R.N., at Ventnor; and by Mr 
William Simms, at Carshalton. It therefore only needs 
that the unusual presence should be accounted for: 
the handwriting being there, the question remains to 
be answered: ‘Can its interpretation be found?’ Can 
science read the meaning of this shadow-fringe inscrip- 
tion? Are there minds that can fathom, as well as 
eyes that could catch, this signal-hint thrown out by 
Jupiter at the instant of its emergence from its forced 
concealment behind the moon ? 

It was Mr Dawes’s impression on the instant, that 
the mysterious shadow was simply an optical spec- 
trum-—-a deep-blue fringe to the light maze caused by 
the object-glass of his telescope having been acci- 
dentally over-corrected for one of the irregularities 
incident to chromatic refraction. This notion, of 
course, became altogether untenable so soon as it was 
known that the same appearance had been noted by 
other telescopes, in which the same incidental imper- 
fection had no place. All felt that the shadow could 
not be referred to a regular atmospheric investment 
of the moon’s solid sphere, because under such circum- 
stances the streak should have been always seen when 
the rim of the moon rested in a similar way across a 
planetary disc. The sagacious Plumian professor of 
astronomy at Cambridge, Professor Challis, seems to 
have been the first to hit upon the true interpretation 
of the riddle. This indefatigable star-seer has long 
suspected that the broad dark patches of the lunar 
surface—the seas of the old selenographists—are really 
shallow basins filled by a sediment of vapour which 
has settled down into those depressions; in other 
words, he conceives that there are roc-sEas, although 
there are no WATER-SEAS, in the moon. The general 
surface and higher projections of the lunar spheroid 
are altogether uncovered and bare; but vapours and 
mists have rolled down into the lower regions in 
sufficient quantity to fill up their basin-like hollows, 
exactly as water has gravitated into the beds of the 
terrestrial oceans. The professor, using the high 
powers of the magnificent telescope furnished to the 
Cambridge Observatory by the munificence of the late 
Duke of Northumberland, was able to satisfy himself 
that the planet actually did come out from behind a 
widely gaping hollow of the moon’s surface—at the 
bottom of a lunar fog-sea, seen edgeways, so to speak. 
If a shallow basin extended for some distance round 
the curvature of the lunar spheroid, and if it were 
filled up with vapour, that vapour would rest at a 
fixed level, exactly after the manner of a collection 
of liquid, and such fixed level would be concentric 
with the general spheroidal curvature of the satellite. 
Under such an arrangement, there would therefore 
necessarily be a bulging protuberance of the vapour- 
surface, through which a remote luminary might be 
seen, when it rested in the requisite position. This, 
then, is Professor Challis’s understanding of Jupiter's 
hint. The moon has fog-seas upon her surface, and the 
band of shadow visible upon the face of Jupiter as the 
planet came out from behind the earth’s satellite, was 
a thin upper slice of one of those fog-seas seen by 
the favourable accident of the planet’s light shining 
for the instant from beyond. Destiny was, upon 
this occasion, propitious to the phalanx of terrestrial 
observers standing so resolutely and patiently to their 
telescopes, and brought the planet, which had gone 
into occultation at a spot where there was high and 
rough ground, out at a point where the moon’s limb 
was smooth, and depressed below the general level. 
It is, of course, only when occulted luminaries pass 
behind such depressed localities, that these shade- 
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bands ought to present themselves, if Professor 
truth. 


THREE CHAPTERS OUT OF MY LIFE. 
CHAPTER III. 


Ascent is hard—descent only too easy; in accord- 
ance with this truth, our descent of the Dschugdschur 
did not take one-third of the time we had spent in 
climbing it. Altogether, we were about sixteen hours 
passing over the mountain ; and what with encountering 
swarms of mosquitoes, veers, and gadflies during the 
whole time, we, together with our horses and reindeer, 
were so thoroughly worn out, that we could not 
proceed a step. For this reason, we halted as soon as 
we had reached the foot of the mountain, and looked 
about for a spot where we might encamp for the night. 
After unloading the horses, we kindled a fire to drive 
away the insects, and made tea: just as we were 
drinking the second cup, my dog, which was loose, 
came running from the forest, whining and barking 
that we might understand tlere was a wild beast some- 
where in the neighbourhood. I know not what became 
of the weariness we had felt until then, or of the heat 
from which we suffered, or of the hunger and thirst not 
yet appeased. I took my gun, looked to the priming, 
saw that the flint was right, seized a knife, and ran off 
after the dog; my young Cossack and one of the Yakut 
guides follcwing me. The dog led us a second time to 
the top of the Dschugdschur: when we had reached it, 
we saw a mass of stone forming a level table, which 
jutted out half-way up the side of a perpendicular rock; 
on this stood an animal called a wild-sheep. There 
were trees some distance apart, up the side of the 
rock ; so by means of them we swung ourselves down 
from branch to branch, till we were within 600 yards 
of it, then we all three fired at it together. Had the 
wild-sheep been killed on the spot where it stood, 
one of us, with a long staff and a rope in his hand, 
would have been let down, hunter fashion, by means 
of another rope, to the projecting rock beneath: there 
he would have fastened one end of his cord round the 
horns of the sheep; the other he would have held in 
his teeth whilst we drew him up again. In the same 
manner, we should have dragged up the sheep; at 
least so we intended; but the animal, when hit, rolled 
on its side, and so slipped over the edge of the rock, 
falling down a precipice beneath, of which we could 
scarcely see the bottom; and the noise that its horns 
made striking the stones as it fell, raised a loud echo 
amidst the mountain. It was dashed from stone to 
stone, and scarcely a morsel of the body remained 
whole by the time it had reached the bottom. Return- 
ing to the place where we had halted for the night, I 
saw a new kind of sport. My dog frightened some 
nine or ten birds that were on the ground; they flew 
up, and perched on the low boughs of a young birch. 

Quick as thought, snap went the lock of my gun; just 
as I was pulling the trigger, the Yakut guide caught 
my arm, saying: ‘You may spare your powder and 
shot, for we shall catch these birds with our hands.’ 

No sooner had he said this than he pulled out his 
knife and cut a long switch, breaking off all the twigs ; 
then he fastened a hair-noose to the end of it, and 
went gently up to a bird, holding the noose up before 
it. The bird stretched out its neck to see what 
manner of thing this might be; page the guide 
slipped the noose over its head, and pulled it off the 
tree. After he had thus taken it and wrung its neck, 
he did the same to another; and so, one by one, to all ; 
catching them every one with the same noose. 

The name of this bird in Yakutisch is kariky. It 
is larger than the hazel-hen (Teirao Lonasia), and 
smaller than the spotted black-cock, though the 


plumage is like that of the latter. In form it is thick, 
with a short neck; the flavour is like that of black- 
cock. I have never seen it anywhere except on the 
way to Udskoi, and even there it is very seldom found. 
I suppose that predatory birds and four-footed animals, 
knowing its simple nature, easily make it their prey, 
and thus it is nearly exterminated. 

Every night after we had descended the Dschugd- 
schur, and until we reached Udskoi, as soon as we 
had chosen our quarters, we would go to some bay or 
inlet of the river, and throw out three hair fishing-nets, 
which we had brought with us for that purpose. In 
the morning, perhaps, we found two or three fishes in 
them, of the kind called charius (Salmo thymallus). 
These were most acceptable, for, without them, we 
should have had nothing to eat but coarse barley-meal 
and rancid butter. 

In this manner we journeyed on until the middle 
of summer, by which time we had reached Udskoi. 
Udskoi stands on the left shore of a river of the name 
of Ud, and is built in a tolerably large valley lying 
between the mountains. It is distant about nine 
kés from the Sea of Okhotsk. The inhabitants are as 
follows—a Russian clergyman, a clerk, a Cossack 
captain over about fifty men, three or four Yakuts, 
and from three to four hundred Tungouses. Not one 
of these last has a house or any settled place of abode: 
they all wander about, summer and winter, following 
the chase. 

As I had been commanded to make myself acquainted 
with the habits and the mode of hunting pursued by 
these people, it was necessary that I should inspect the 
whole country. For this purpose, after resting a while 
at Udskoi, I set off in a boat with two Cossacks and 
two guides, for the mouth of the river Ud, which flows 
into the sea. 

Two or three Yurte-Tungouses dwell at the mouth 
of the Ud; they catch a great many fishes called kita 
(a kind of salmon-trout) and seals, and get a great 
store of train-oil from the whales, of which every year 
they are sure to kill two or three from thirty-five to 
forty feet long. These whales are washed up into the 
mouth of the Ud. 

They kill the large seals by shooting them through 
the head; small ones which are left high and dry by 
the ebb of the tide, they destroy by blows with a club. 
Thongs and straps are cut from the seal-skins; that 
which remains is hung in the smoke to dry, and then 
made into soles for shoes. The strength and dura- 
bility of this skin is greater than that of any other 
animal. 

There is great abundance of ducks and geese, and 
an enormous number of different kinds of sea-fowl. 
They come flying inland at high-water, and not finding 
room enough on the small islands, all huddle down one 
upon the other. I have sometimes killed a score of 
them at a single shot when they have been flying up 


again. 

I remained four days at the mouth of the Ud, and 
then returned to Udskoi, taking with me six men. 
We travelled in two boats which we had hollowed out 
of poplars. The first day, on account of the violence 
of the stream, we had to make our way up the river 
by the help of poles tipped with iron. Rain fell in the 
evening amd during the whole night, so that on the 
morning of the second day the river overflowed its 
banks, and extended on either side to the thick woods 
on the shore. In that neighbourhood the rain falls, 
at this season, day and night for fifteen or sixteen days ; 
so that if we had tarried on that account, we should 
have been delayed so long that provisions and strength 
would have failed us. We therefore resolved to spare 
no labour in getting on as quickly as possible, and for 
five days keeping close inshore, we pulled ourselves 
onwards from tree to tree. At the end of that time, 
our provisions were gone, our strength was exhausted, 
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and we were at a distance of three kés by water, and 
one and a half by land from Udskoi. 

Our guide assured me that if we went by land, the 
three or four brooks we should have to cross would 
prove no great hinderance to our journey through the 
forest ; therefore I got up the next morning at sunrise, 
took a gun and a hatchet, and set off on foot with a 
Cossack and the guide, determining to reach Udskoi 
that night, and send back provisions to those who 
were left in the boat. But we were not able to fulfil 
our intention ; for when we had gone about half a kos 
from the boat, we came to the first brook, which, rising 
at some little distance, had flooded the forest with its 
waters. Whilst we went round in order to cross it at 
the spring, wading waist-deep in water, we lost half 
of the day. In the evening, at sunset, we came to a 
second stream, many kés in length, which it was 
impossible to cross in the same manner; so we were 
obliged to pass the night there in the rain, without 
any kind of covering. We sent off the guide alone, 
in a prahm we constructed able to hold one person, in 
order that when he had reached Udskoi, he might send 
}off a man with a boat to us. At sunset, to our joy, 
we saw two men approaching with boats. We crossed 
with them, and reached Udskoi about midnight, with 
not a dry thread in our clothes, and having tasted 
no food for two days. In this way we had travelled 
in our wet clothes for seven days, and yet not one of 
us took any harm. 

Our second journey from Udskoi was attended with 
even more difficulties than this first. It was in the 
month of September ; the nights were beginning to get 
cold, and all the water of no great depth was frozen. 
I had gone by water with my Cossack and three guides 
to a place about ten kés distant, where an assembly 
of the Tungouses was to be held, and some dispute 
settled. I posted back from this place to Udskoi 
with reindeer, and the first fall of snow came down 
on the spot where we halted at night. 

When the guides got up the next morning, they could 
find only one out of our ten reindeer ; a wolf had made 
its appearance in the night, and they were all scattered 
hither and thither. The three guides set out to find 
them, but I remained behind with my Cossack. Three 
days passed, and not one of the guides returned; in the 
meantime, rain and snow fell without ceasing. We had 
taken provisions for only six or seven days, and they 
were almost entirely consumed. The place where we 
had stopped was covered with water; in a word, our 
stay there was an intolerable hardship. On the fourth 
day, the guides returned with six reindeer, which they 
had had great difficulty in finding; they could not 
discover any traces of the remainder. Immediately on 
their arrival, we set to work to thaw our tent, which 
was covered three fingers thick with ice and snow: 
this we accomplished with great trouble, and then 
continued our journey on the same day. On the 
second day, we reached the border fortress. 

After about ten days’ preparation, I started on my 
long journey, taking with me two Cossacks, two 
guides, and about thirty reindeer. This was the end 
of September, when all the water is frozen, and the 
snow falls in great masses. 

We travelled south-east to Borukan, distant about 
fifty kis from Udskoi. It is about four kés from the 
sea, and three or four days’ journey from the mouth 
of the river Amur, which falls into the sea. From 

an to the source of the Byraja, is about fifty 
kos; the Byraja is about thirty kés distant from the 
river Silimdschi; and it is some sixty kés from the 
Silimdschi to Udskoi. 

On the first day, we dismounted from our reindeer 
at a place where we intended halting for the night, 
having travelled about two kis. We immediately 
unloaded the reindeer, and turned them loose, binding 
& piece of wood as thick as a man’s arm, and four or 


five feet long, across the necks of those that were not 
quite tame; so that if on the following morning, when 
the guides went to catch them, they should run away, 
this wood knocking against their knees would prevent 
them from going far. 

Next, one of the guides with a long piece of wood 
pierced the snow until he came to the bottom and 
found hard ground; then I and my two Cossacks, with 
the help of shovels which we had brought with us, 
cleared away the snow. One of the guides split wood 
into small pieces, to make a fire; and another cut 
off about thirty boughs, stripped them of the small 
branches, and dragged them to the place where we had 
cleared away the snow. Three of these poles were 
then tied together at one end; the other ends were 
stuck into the ground far apart, and the remaining 
poles were placed round these; the whole being 
thickly covered with reindeer skins, sewn together, 
so that there was only one small aperture for the 
smoke to pass through. This cone-shaped yurte was 
then covered with snow, a small opening being left on 
one side of it, through which, with some trouble and 
by stooping, you could crawl in and out. We next 
collected a number of small twigs, spread them thickly 
inside the yurte, and covered them with heaps of skins 
rolled tightly together. In the middle of the yurte we 
made a fire of split wood, and melted the snow with 
which we had filled the pot and the tea-kettle. 

By the time we had melted the snow, cooked and 
eaten our tea and supper, and were undressed and 
asleep, it was midnight. The fire we had kindled, and 
the burning of the loose soil, produced such thick 
impenetrable smoke, that it made our eyes smart, so 
that we could not see, and rendered the interior of the 
yurte quite invisible. 

We were awake and up before dawn, digging our 
clothes out of the snow in which they had been buried 
to draw out the damp. As soon as we were dressed, 
we had tea. When it was quite light, the guides took 
their ropes, and went to catch the reindeer. The 
manner of doing this is as follows: You take a thin 
rope about twenty fathoms long, and wind it round 
your right hand until it is about the size of the small 
cup out of which the Russians drink tea; both ends of 
the rope you hold in your left hand, and from a dis- 
tance of about ten fathoms, you throw the ball over 
the horns of the reindeer: unless you miss your aim, it 
darts over them as swift as an arrow, so that it whistles 
as it cuts the air. As soon as the reindeer feels the 
rope, it stands quite still; you then pass another rope 
round its head, and proceed to take its companions ig 
the same manner. 

As soon as the reindeer were caught and assembled, 
we put the packsaddles upon them, and loaded them, 
so that they were ready to start by sunrise. We had 
previously stripped the yurte of the sewn skins that 
covered it, and rolled them up, and had packed away 
the cooking utensils and the cups used on the previous 
night. We travelled in this manner for seven months, 
during the whole winter, never sleeping in a warm 
house for a single night. We halted at three stations, 
each time for about two days, and we there met some 
ten Yurte-Tungouses. 

This broad expanse of about 200 kis consists of 
thick woods, rocks, and streams; but you meet with 
no roads. The Tungouse guides know every river, and 
every brook even, by name, and they reach the place 
to which they are going without any difficulty, and 
without once losing themselves. In many places, the 
snow falls a full fathom deep; this they break through 
in their snow-shoes, and lead the unladen reindeer. 
You have to make your way on foot through a thick 
impenetrable underwood, which sometimes extends for 
three or four versts, cutting out a path with your 
knife. In difficult places like these, it is impossible to 
traverse more than a kés a day. 
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In the middle of winter, we came to the lofty moun- 
tain of Byraja. We passed one night at the foot of it ; 
and having laid aside our upper garments for the pull, 
we reached the heights only as the evening twilight 
of the following day was ending. Here we met with 
innumerable difficulties : we had to shovel away the deep 
snow—frozen hard on the surface—and right before 
us rose a perpendicular rock. When one man, with 
immense exertion, had climbed to the top of it, he drew 
up one of the guides with a rope; all the baggage 
was then taken off the reindeer, and drawn up separ- 
ately by ropes, and the reindeer were drawn to the 
summit. After this, we ourselves ascended by the help 
of ropes. 

The a of such a day will never be forgotten. 
Poor and insufficient food, wind that one could not face, 
and intolerable cold—all these had oppressed, and now 
assailed me. In appearance, I did not differ from one 
of the Tungouses. Wind and the cold in the daytime, 
and the smoke and heat of the fire at night, had dyed 
my face a deep yellow ; my hair and the shape of my 
nose were the only signs that remained of my being a 
civilised Russian. 

In climbing the mountain, I had been much heated ; 
so, for want of water, I ate some snow, and this 
struck the cold into me. Scarcely had we reached our 
halting-place for the night, when I became very ill. 
The blood rushed to my head, and my face burned 
like fire. There was no physician near; and lying 
there in winter, on the top of a high mountain, in a 
biting wind, my case was dangerous. 

I shall not now speak of the struggle between life and 
death, nor of the care of my Cossacks and the guides, 
who pitied me with their whole hearts, watched by me 
and attended on me, taking care, above all, that the 
covering should not be thrown off, and the cold reach 
me, which would have been certain death. In the 
morning, I fell asleep; at mid-day, when I awoke, I 
found myself covered with perspiration, as if I had 
just come out of the water. In the evening, nothing 
remained of my illness except a headache. Nature had 
cured me better than any physician. The following 
morning we continued our journey. At the end of 
seven months, I had accomplished my business, and 
returned to Udskoi. 

The country through which I travelled is character- 
ised by its impassable roads, fearful forests, insur- 
mountable mountains, and numberless streams. It 
abounds in animals; namely, the panther, bear, wolf, 
glutton, lynx, black and red fox, sable, squirrel, hare, 
gtter, elk, wild reindeer, roe, fallow-deer, wild-sheep, 
musk, wild-boar, ermine, flying squirrel, bats, and all 
kinds of mice. ‘Then of birds, there are the white 
stork, swan, duck, goose, crane, black-cock, the hazel- 
hen or gelinotte, the white grouse or ptarmigan, the 
Russian black duck, the kariiky, and the snipe. 

I remained in Udskoi for a fortnight, and com- 
sm the imperial commission with which I had been 
ntrusted ; then, in the month of April, I started for 
Yakutsk. Travelling at this time of the year is most 
dangerous. The hungry bear rushes blindly upon the 
first creature that crosses his path. In April, the 
ice in the rivers breaks up; at the same time, water 
pours down from the mounthins, and not only broad 
rivers, but tiny streams which one might have stepped 
across, overflow their banks, and go foaming and boil- 
ing among the thick woods. As you wade through 
one of these brooks, the water, which at other times 
barely reaches the body of the reindeer, washes, by the 
force of the torrent, quite over the saddle. 

One day, as I was riding across a river, my reindeer 
stumbled against a great round stone under water, and 
fell. In an instant, the water was foaming over my 
shoulders, and if I had not supported myself with a 
stick that I had in my hand, and held fast to the 
saddle, I should have fallen, and the stream would 


have carried me away. Had this been the case, no 
human power, nor speed, nor understanding, could have 
rescued me. In some places, we had to stand upon 
the black banks, which are the height of a man, and 
to push the reindeer, one and all, into the rivers 
beneath. Whilst they were standing breast-high in 
water, we dropped down adroitly into the saddles, and 
so rode over. In this manner, we had to cross about 
ten streams in the course of a day. At night, you 
cannot find any place for halting, because the water 
from the mountains has turned the dry ground into 
knee-deep mud. 

It is of no use to think of building a yurte, or pitch- 
ing a tent and kindling a fire; so, without even taking 
the trouble to look for a dry ‘place, you cut two thick 
boughs, and throw them down; then you spread some 
young larches over them, and on the top of these you 
pile all the baggage. The young larch-trees have also 
to serve for a bed. To kindle a fire in such places, 
and to make tea and cook food, is a matter requiring 
great skill, nevertheless necessity compels one to do it. 

Thus I journeyed on, till I again reached the banks 
of the Utchur. After remaining there fourteen or 
fifteen months, until my business was completed, I 
returned to Yakutsk, where I arrived at midsummer, 
having struggled with unheard-of difficulties for a year 
and a half. 

F And here the Third Chapter out of my Life must 
ose. 


LOVE. 


On! would I had the wealth of worlds, 
The monarch’s crown of gold— 

And all the gems in secret caves 
This wondrous earth doth hold— 

The countless pearls that gleam unknown 
Beneath the deep blue sea— 

Oh! would I had such wealth, that I 
Might scorn it all, for thee. 


Oh! would I were, in courtly halls, 
The bright and shining star— 

The glitt’ring magnet, for a world 
To gaze on from afar— 

That I might scorn the kingly thronz, 
The world, on bended knee— 

All for a simple cottage home, 
With nought but love, and thee. 


I care not for the golden wealth, 
Nor sigh in courts to shine— 
I only care, I only sigh 
To know thy heart is mine. 
Far more to me, than gem, or gold, 
Or jewel of the sea, 
Would be that simple cottage home, 
With nought but love, and thee. Vv. 


TYPE OF A BURMESE VILLAGE. 

Select an easy, rolling slope, with knolls and tangled 
thickets, gently declining from a range of heavily timbered 
hills. Flank it on either side with interminable jungle, 
affording secure cover for the various forest-life. In front 
of all, train a wide, rapid, darkly discoloured stream, abund- 
antly stocked with alligators, water-oxen, and other such 
fishy game ; and fill up your background with teak-forests 
and remote mountains, with here and there some paddy- 
fields between, which shall pasture your wild elephants. 
Cover your ground with creepers, cactuses, canes, and 
various tropical vegetation in a wilderness of profusion. 
In among these, plant your native bamboo huts as thickly 
as you can, and with picturesque freedom of arrangement. 
—The Golden Dagon. 
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